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s am aware that mans of 3 56 who 
may hear of this pamphlet, and, eſpecially, 
of thoſe who know the general employments 
of my life, will indulge a ſmile at the idea 
of the ſubject on which I have now choſen to 
write. To the latter I may plead it's con- 
nection with my preſent profeſſion. The former 
I could wiſh to reflet on the number of con- 
tradictory opinions which they have heard on 
thas ſubject; and from many . of which they 
may find that they themſelves are not free. 
77 they are not induced by this reflection to 
think more favourably of my ſubject, 1 wijh 
them to conſider the many unpleaſant feelings 
they have experienced, the many bitter com- 
plaints they have uttered, in conſequence of 
bad razors, bad ſtrops, or ſomething elſe on 
which the blame might convenienti be thrown ; 
and to recollef the frequency with which ſuck 
occafions of complaint recur. In the flate 
of mind which ſuch conſiderations produce, _ 
they will, I doubt not, acknowledge the im- 
fortance of the ſubject of which 1 treat. 
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any conſequence, to be attended to by the 
per fon who wiſhes to purchaſe a ood ra- 
20r; and theſe are, it's weight, it's ſhape, 


the excellence of the material of which it 
is made, and the ſtate of it's edge at the 
tim@of purchaſe,” dd 
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HERE are but four circumſtances, of 
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0 2 A TREATISE ON RAZORS. 
With reſpect to the weight of razors opi- 
nions are various, both among the public 
in general, and thoſe who are engaged in 
the manufacture or ſale of them; but moſt 
of whom have, perhaps, not been inclined 
| to examine the ſubject with much attention, 

N 0 able to inveſtigate it with much accu- 
racv. 1 „ 5 1 8 : | 
Thoſe, who hive maintained the ſuperi- 

—, ority of large and heavy razors to 3 
and light ones, have, evidently, argued 
on the ſuppoſition that the beard may 

more eaſi ly ® removed by the application 
of an inſtrument of great weight than by 
that of one whofe weight is lefs conſidera- 

ble; and this opinion they ſeem to have 

| _ embraced without reflecting that the preſ-_ 
F ſure of the inſtrument depends leſs on it- 
ſelf than on the hand that holds it, and 
35 without knowing, or without conſidering, 
| in what manner the' edge of a razor 1s 
formed, and on what principle it acts. 
li Without dwelling on the firſt of-thefe par- 
| ticulars, which is of itſelf ſufficient to over- 
iq turn the unſtable hypotheſis of the ſupe- . 
| , rior utility of heavy razors, I proceed to 
| explain, according to the beſt of my judg- 
1 ment, the two latter circumſtances; to 
0 alluſtrate the unimportance of any great 
1 Vveight of metal to the excellence. of a ra- 
* zor by conſidering the nature of it's edge, 


and the mode of it's operation. 


weight of a cutting inſtrument to the de- 
gree of reſiſtance it will meet with. Thus, 
5 = 3 
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if a tough ſtick, or log of wood in.which 
regularity, is not wanted, is to be divided, 
the weight of the inſtrument muſt be yery 
conliderable, and this weight. mult. be 
_ increaſed by the celerity, of its motion, 
In other caſes, (for inſfance, where. the 
ſtick is not tough) a great weight of metal 
is unneceſſary, and. a common cutting 
Enife will be ſufficient for the, purpoſe; 
force, in ſuch, caſes, ſupplying the place 
of weight. But, with re ſpect tq all thoſe 
ſubſtances which are not capable: of make - 
ing any great degree of reſiſtance, it is not 
weight or force, but, principally, keen- 
neſs. of edge, that is required to ſeparate 
them. And it is evident that the beard 
of thistelerintion..,, ol 
But the very nature of every. fine 
_ edged inftrument, and the manner of it's 
operation, as well as the. flightneſs of 
thoſe ſubſtances to which it is. myariably 
polleſling, much weight. The edge. of a 
razor, a pen-knife, and every other very, 
keen inſtrument, conſiſts of aygreat num- 
ber of minute points, commonly called 
teeth, Which, if the inſtrument is in good 
condition, follow each other through it's 
whole extent with great order and cloſe- 
neſs, and. conſtitute: by: their” unbroken 


or Bhs exceſſive keenneſs. The 
edge of ſuch an inſtrument acts upon the 
beard; the ſkin, or any thing elſe, not fo 
much by the direct application of weight 
or force, n drawn, even ſlightly, 
along it; becauſe, by this operation, the 


fine 


4 +. AArkkAri 
fine teeth of which it conſiſts paſs, in quick 


which guides it, 
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ſucceſſion, in the ſame direction and over 
the ſame part of the ſubſtance. My readers 
will be convinced of this, if they will 
make the following experiment on their 

love or their hand, as they like. beſt. 
Let them hold the razor either perpendi- 
cularly or obliquely, and preſs. upon it 
with conſiderable force, in a dire Kink 
from right to left, and they will have 
no great reaſon to fear the confequèndes. 
But let them move it from that direction, 


let them draw it towards them, or putſh it 
from them, in the ſmalleſt degree, in the 


gentleſt manner, and it will inſtantly make 
an inciſion. When they have made this 
experiment, they will be convinced of 
the truth of what I Have aſſerted; namely, 
that, in the operation of fhaving, very 
little d and even very little force, 


_ are nece 


5 ary 7 4 P's . a En 
If, however, the. Milt have doubts, if 
they are not yet perſwaded that the weight 
of the razor is immaterial, and that the 


condition of it's edge is alone to be re- 
garded, let them examin 


the teeth and 
mode of operation of a ſaw,” which works 
it's way, not by it's own Weight, nor yet, 
in any degree, by the force of the hand 

0 But by the quick fucceſ- 
ſion of points arranged at due and regular 


x 


diſtance, and cutting in the. fame line of 


direction. Indeed, a common faw is 


- 


| better calculated to convey ſome 1dea of 


mode of ope- 


the edge of a razor, and its mode of op 
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A TREATISE ON RAZORS: * 
ration, to a ſuperficial' obſerver, than; 


perhaps, any inſtrument whatever. It's. 
te 


eeth are diſtin, even to the naked eye; 


they are formed in a ſimilar manner, 


though (for a reaſon to be hereafter men- 


tioned) in a different direction; and the 


mode of their operation, allowing for the 
difference of the object, is the Tame.” * 
Alter all, 1 chink it ſhould be acknow- 
or no importance, except when pre- 
judice in favour of either faſhion leads 


into either extreme ; and, perhaps, the | 


beſt general direction that can be given 
upon this ſubje& is, that every perſon 


ſhould chuſe his razors'of ſuch a weight 
as he thinks himſelf moſt expert in manag- 
ing: for if, in conſequence of the light- 
nels of the inſtrument, 'the operation of 


ſhaving may be performed, in ſome ſmall 
degree, with greater facility and nicety, 
it muſt, on the other hand, be admitted 
that many perſons, from the influence of 
habit, can graſp/a larger inſtrument with 
greater eaſe and pleaſure than a ſmaller 
one. bd. 4 i 5 : [9 4 | C1 ; CCT3" 3 
I have beſtowed a greater portion of 


time, and à greater diffufeneſs of argu- 


ueſtion than it's own 


ment, on this dull 1 
to require; but IT 


importance may ſee 


- know full well the extent of common 
_ prejudice on this ſubjè 

often met with perſons, 

and otherwiſe, who ret: 


dt, and have too 
of my profeſſion 
a | all the opinions 
they have heard without either deep en- 
quiry of even tranſient thought, but with 

- FE a very 


— 


or the razor-ſtrop, is uſed, that I am ſur. 
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a very high degrees of confidence and 
obſtinacy. _ 

With reſpect to the fats * 5 a razor, the 
next circumſtance to be attended to in it's 
choice, I have but little to oblexye that. 1s 
ku os the trouble either . aw or of | 

4 The. univerſal rule e Thauld be to 
Ie ole whoſe edges are ſtrait, and, on 
that account, likely to take off a confidera- 
ble 2 part of the ned, at one ſtroke ; a form _ 

mple in itſelf, and producti! ve of. ſo 


FL 2434 


. 


deg convenience. when 1 the. 1 


priſed to find that a manufacturer of {kill 
and judgment can „ to his cuſ- 
tomers 8 of a deſcription n 8 
co The 2, 1 11 ded i 
The next particular to. be: regar 
the choice LE razor is the excellence. ok : 
it's ſubſtance; by which I mean i In 
per, or higheſt x ng of ſolidity, - 85 
conſequent capability of receiving, after 
a ſeries of years, a firm and fine edge. 
This is,, undoubtedly, the circumſtance 
ol moſt importance, and to which the pur; 
chaſer ſhould moſt particularly attend; 


and feel happy in the reflection that I,gan 


ric forwards to the notice of the pu S 
* of nal. 10 of the goodneſs Of a ra- 


: — which, t h not aſpiring to the 

Praiſe of Mallet) 
ance than an N and i . Ke ber 

| w 1 able 


of mone ber 


boundary which ſeparates 
' concluſions of a keln to whom, a razor 
is offered am 6 almoſt certain knows 
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tedge of the artiſt who was emplogel tl 


tempering it Some advice, however, 
which may previouſly be offered to my rea- 
ders, as directly applicable to this ſub) ect, 


is to chuſe ſuch razors as ſeem to be eaſt 
E and moſt free from flaws of any 


ind. The former particular is of impor- 
tance, becauſe in proportion to the ſolidi- 
ty of the razor, and the union of it's par- 


ticles, will be the ſtrength and durability 


of its edge.“ This is invariably and ne- 
ceſſarily the caſe ; and on this depends, 
principally, the excellence of the inſtru- 


Wo 1 am defitous of nat 8 miſunderflood, Iti is of the 80 
LIDITY of the ſteel, of the cloſeneſs of it's particles, and not 


of it's HARDNEss, that I am ſpeaking, In the proceſs of tem- 


pering ſteel, theſe circumſtances are conſiderably at variance. 
A bar of ſteel, when overheated, loſes its $0LIDITY, and, 
though more brittle, acquires, in the proper ſenſe of the word, 

an additional degree of HARDNEs3. The great object, then, 
in this ingenious proceſs is to give to the ſteel all poſſible ſoli- 
dity. Previous to being tempered, it is in want of this qua- 


lity; and, if the degree of heat which it experiences is too 


great, or (which is the ſame thing in this caſe) is too long 
con inued, it loſes what, at a certain point, it had gained. 

My readers will, therefore, perceive that a razor will be 
too porous both when not heated ſufficiently, and when heat= 
ed too much; and that the medium between theſe two ex- 
tremes is the exact point which determines the cloſe union of 

it's particles, and, of courſe, it's temper. 

T he poroſity of a bad razor will be eaſily diſcovered by thoſe 
who attentively examine a good one. In a well tempered ra- 
zor.an extreme cloſeneſs of particles may be obſerved ; in one 


that is not ſo, a conſiderable degree of diſunion and ſeparation 


of the parts never fails to take place. This circumſtance con- 


nects itſelf (and J believe univerſally) with one of more co. : 
g Aequence 5 becauſe it affords a more ſtriking Et of a razor 


Aeli in this reſpect.. 


I will only add | bere that I am ſurpriſed: to find that to dais 


important particular the attention of the public has never yet 
Pao: directed. 


ment. 
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ment. As a branch, however, of this ſub- 
Jett, the latter circumſtance muſt be no- 
ticed; for a flaw in a razor, though it is 
but a want of compactneſs in it's parts, is 
Tometimes by much the moſt detrimental. 
A razor, though it's pores be large, may 
admit of an edge ſufficiently firm and du- 
able for a beard of no conſiderable 
ſtrength ; but when a flaw, however ſmall, 
wr forms, either in the firſt inſtance or by 
iS! ſubſequent uſe, a parfof it's edge, it will 
„ fjruſtrate all the attempts of the moſt ſkil- 
ful operator to communicate to that part 


[| any great degree of ſmoothneſs, or even 
Ei to deprive it of it's lacerating power. | 
1 It muſt, however, be acknowledged 


that, in many parts of a razor, a flaw is 
Nt immaterial ; and that it 1s worth regarding 
12 only when it may forms a part of the 
| edge, or will, probably, become one here- 
1" ert, 15 Ante ſafety from the firſt, a 
bil good glaſs is neceſſary; with reſpect to the | 
i > latter, the ſurface of a razor does not al- 
my ways afford the means of forming a ſure 
judgment; and, therefore, whether the 


flaw appears large or ſmall, 1t is, general- 
| ly, deſirable to avoid it. 
ö ) + This is applicable oply to thoſe razors which are porous 
Sig in conſequence of not having been heated ſufficiently. When 
1 the largeneſs of the pores ariſes from the oppoſite cauſe, the ra- 
| 2 ioͥV0t is ſo far from admitting of an edge that is durable that it 
„ wuoill not RECEIVE (I believe, without exception) a proper edge 
14 ; EVEN FOR oN MOMENT. This circumſtance (by no means 
ll 1! generally known to thoſe who\ ought*to-know it well, I mean FF 
| 12 the venders, if not the makers, of razors) deſerves from the 
* public much attention. 5 TEL 2-4 16 +08: anos 
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I nov proceed to point out what I have 
ſtated to be a more important, becauſe a 


more ſtriking, proof of the excellence of 


a razor's temper. In few words, it ariſes 
from that perfect change of colour in the 
body of a razor which the action of tem- 

ering it produces. When this proceſs 
egins, the ſteel is of a whitiſh colour; as 


it continues, the: colour changes; and, 


when the fuſible parts become ſo far 
melted as to fill up all the interſtices, a 
perfect and uniform blue diffuſes it ſelf as 
far as the fire was intended to operate. 

At this preciſe time, the ſteel is immerſed 
in water, the action of fuſion ceaſes, the 
temper of the future razor is determined, 
and the proceſs terminates. I wiſh to 
obtain my reader's particular attention to 
this circumſtance. The character of it's 


proof is ſimple, and yet ingenious; eaſily 


underſtood, and yet demonſtrative. I, 


therefore, proceed to remark, in con- 


firmation of the inference from this ſtate- 


ment, that, when the heat is continued 


too long, an exactly contrary effect is pro- 
duced; the colour, inſtead of being blue, 
is a dead white, the ſofter parts of the 


ſteel are deſtroyed, the pores, inſtead of | 


being filled up, become larger, and a 
good razor cannot be made from it. On 
one fide, then, the doctrine I have ad- 
vanced is well ſupported. On the other, 
the argument is yet more ſatisfactory; be- 
cauſe almoſt every well tempered razor 
carries with it it's own evidence. To- 
1: / Ei BEE. 
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, tO A' TREATISE ON RAZORS. 
| Wards the heel (as it is called) of ſuch a 
Hd razor, the exact limit of the fire is, gene- 
FB rally, more or leſs diſcernible; in one 
if part, the pores are conſiderably larger 
| | | than in the other, and, notwithſtanding 
bs | equal labour was beſtowed upon them by 


Fi | the ' poliſher, on one fide, likewiſe, the 
| colour remains as white as it was at firſt, 
and, on the other, is a perfect and uniform 
blue. I have only to add to this ſtate- 
ment my belief that the excellence of a 
razor's temper is in proportion to the 
deepneſs and univerſality of this colour. 
It muſt be evident that the inſtruction, 
to be derived from this doctrine; for the 
choice of razors, though ſufficient, in ge- 
neral, for diſtinguiſhing between a good 
razor and a bad one, wall afford little or 
no aſſiſtance in determining the compa- 
rative value of two or more of the latter 
ſort. To theſe caſes, ſuch a circumſtance, 
of courſe, will not apply. Nor INT 
expected that a perſon, unaccuſtomed/ to 
* _ examine theſe articles, will be able fo 
„ eompletety to avail himſelf of the infor- 
3 mation I have offered as the man whofe 
Wl) owers of diſcrimination are ſtrengthened 
i290 y 12 and who; as a ſkilful artiſt, 
SS poſſeſſes, likewiſe, other means of form- 
val ing his judgment. So that, if it be ſaid 
. that directions merely verbal, however 
ö | well founded and important, are calcu- 
| 
| 


I lated: to convey but a partial knowledge 
1 of a'razor's intrinſic excellence, the truth 
| ||| of the obſervation muſt, without doubt, 


d 


Bo. 
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A TREATISE ON RAZOR'S. 11 
in ſome degree be admitted. It is impoſ- 
ſible for the mere obſerver, however at- 
tentive and penetrating, to form, in gene- 
ral, ſo juſt an opinion of a razor's temper 
as the man who made it, or who is ac- 
quainted with the degree of care and ſkill 


beſtowed upon it. Hence it is obvious 


that this deficiency of knowledge can be 

ſupplied only 18 the competeney of the 
| perſon who ſells it; and the purchaſer 
| muſt exerciſe his judgment on this ſub- 
_ ject. He ſhould be ſatisfied that the know- 

laden of the perfon with whom he deals is 
equal to the buſineſs he undertakes; and 
that, from his own. experience, and his 
liberal recompence for the time and abi- 
lities of thofe who work for him, he can 


anſwer for the perfection of the razors 


which he recommends.—I fear that, of 
the number of thoſe who deal in this ar- 
ticle, few indeed are qualified to under- 
take this office; and, judging from the 


| falſe opinions which ſo generally prevail 
among them, I imagine that, far from poſ- 


ſeſſing the knowledge requiſite for this 
purpoſe, the greater part of them are not 
even capable of communicating to a well 

| wrought razor that exquiſite degree of 
= Kkeenneſs which experience and {kill have 
power to beſtow. But of this more here- 
r 1 SEL 1 

The laſt circumſtance to be attended to 
in the choice of a razor, is the condition 
of it's edge at the time of purchaſe. This 
_ circumſtance, though not of much con- 
CS ſequence 


b 
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ſequence. to the perſon who thoroughly 
underſtands the uſe of the hone and the 
. rYazor-ſtrop, is of conſiderable importance 
to the public in general. Here, too, it is 
highly defirable, though not ſo neceſſary. 
as in the former caſe, that the vender 
ſhould be a perſon upon whoſe knowledge 
of razors the — may place de- 
pendence; for very many are the razors 
delivered to the public Which, when ſold, 
are almoſt utterly unfit for the purpoſe 
for which they are intended. So many 
are the accidents to which, from the na- 
ture of the inſtrument, it is expoſed; fo. 
reat is the careleſsneſs or 1gnorance of 
thoſe by whom it's goodneſs has been tried, 
and ſo general ische inability of the dealer 
to reſtore to it what it has loſt, that, how- 
ever excellent when it proceeded from the 
hands of the workman, it is often put into 
the hands of the purchaſer with a wiry or 
unequal edge, and, perhaps, with ſeveral 
notches. Theſe * we muſt ſuppoſe, 
are unobſerved and unknown; but they 
are not, therefore, leſs real; and many of 
my readers, I apprehend, can teſtify to 
the truth of this ſtatement. To guard 
them, as much as is poſſible, from the ef- 
fects of this ignorance or 1nattention 1n' 
the perſons with whom they deal, Iwill, 
briefly, mention the manner in which the 
edge of a razor ſhould be examined. The 
common cuſtom is to. try its edge, in a 
few parts, or, perhaps, but in one, on the 
Kin; and, after this experiment, the _ ; 


* 


& 
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lic are, generally, ſatisfied. This is a bad 


pu becauſe it eaſily, and indeed neceſ- 


arily, admits of deception. The edge of 


a razor may be excellent in one part, ,and 
without any degree of keenneſs in another. 
If this plan, therefore, of trying the razor 
on the ſkin be adopted at all, it muſt be 


adopted completely. The uniform keen- 


neſs of it's edge mult be aſcertained by ex- 


amining it, in the ſame manner, from one 


end to the other; and this muſt be done 


with very great attention and, preciſion. 


But a pou of ſoft leather, ſtretched tight- 
ly, will anſwer this end much better.— 
To diſcover whether the edge of a razor 


is free from wire and from notches, I ad- 


viſe my readers to draw it * gently along 
their thumb: nail, obſerving whether it 
paſſes along in every part with equal eaſe 
and ſmoothneſs; or (which is more ſatis- 
factory, though leſs eaſy) to examine it's 
whole extent with a magnifying glaſs. 


*The razor muſt not be preſſed upon the nail in any de- 
gree, as is often done injudiciouſly, by thoſe who dught to 
know better. By this means, the keenneſs of its edge, and 
the nicety of the experiment, are alike diminiſhed. It's \own 
weight is ſufficient for the purpoſe, C 
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Of the Hone, and of Setting a Razor. : 


HAVING thus treated of the choice of | 
razors, I proceed to give my readers ſome |} 
directions for the kalful management of 
them. And I adopt this order on the ſup- 
polition that, either from neglect or want 
of the neceſſary knowledge, their razors 
may need all the improvement which 
united attention and {kill have the power 
of communicating. 7 

It has been aſſerted by ſome that the 
hone is not a neceflary appendage of a 
razor, excepting when m the hands of the 
workman; and that the razor-ſtrop alone 
is ſufficient to keep a razor in order, 

without either ſetting or grinding. This 
opinion has proceeded from ſome of the 
molt deſpicable of the razor-ſtrop makers, 
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who, without a knowledge of the ſubject, A 


and, evidently, without having attended 
to it, have attracted the notice of the pub- 
lic by the unceaſing repetition of their 


advertiſements, and their impudent com- 


mendations of their own articles. From 
this cenſure I muſt particularly except 
Mx. Savie xv, who, though he has de- 
livered nearly the ſame opinion, “ is moſt 


dee the firſt editien of Mx. Saviowy's pamphlet, page 
29, line 11, and page 30, line 2; and the fourth edition, 
page 30, line 18. 8 5 2 
5 I juſtly 
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juſtly entitled to the rewarding patronage 
of the public, and the reſpectful notice of 
his brethren. A ſimilar exerciſe of can- 
dour is, I doubt not, due to many others; 
and, were J as well acquainted with their 
merits, as I am with thoſe of the gentle- 
man before mentioned, I ſhould pay them 
with equal pleaſure the ſmall tribute of 
my praiſe. But, with reſpect to the per- 
ſons alluded to, who impoſe upon the 
public, as their own diſcoveries, com- 
[pears the effects of which. have been 
now for years, and who, even by the 


= ſhape. of their razor- ſtrops, contrive to 


betray their ignorance, I know of nothing 
to which they are entitled but pity, and 
of nothing which they deſerve but con- 
The opinion that, when a razor has 


Fd 


been ground and ſet, the razor-ſtrop alone 


is ſufficient to preſerve it afterwards in 
order, has not received, to my knowledge, 
any better ſupport than the general de- 
claration of the fine edge which a razor- 
ſtrop is able to communicate. The truth 
of this opinion I do not heſitate to deny; 
and, agreeably to my uniform deſign of 
rendering every thing as intelligible to 
5 readers as int! abilities and knowledge 
of the ſubject will permit, I will ſtate my 
. reaſons for it. SLE fs SR 
Iso thoſe of my profeſſion whofe whole 
knowledge of the buſineſs conſiſts in being 
able to ſpread the compoſition on their 
razor-ſtrops, and to recommend them- 
, = N ſelves 
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ſelves to their cuſtomers by their {kill in 
puffing, perhaps the beſt anſwer may be 


plain matter of fact. Let them, therefore, 


examine a razor in the ſtate in which it 


proceeded from the hands of the . work- 


man, and before it's appearance has been 


altered by the application of their own | 
razor-ſtrops.. In the ſight examination ; 
neceſlary for my purpoſe, they will per- 


: 7 n 
ceive that the ſlope of the razor from it's 


back is ſuddenly changed when it ap- 
proaches almoſt cloſe to the edge; and 


they, probably, know that this alteration 


of it's form is cauſed by the ſetting of the 
razor upon the hone. The fact itſelf they 
can diſtinguiſh, and with the cauſe I ſup- | 
pole them acquainted; but of the prin- 


ciple of that fact, of the cauſe of that cauſe, 


it will ſoon appear that they are ignorant. 
But, to continue this appeal to ſenſe, | 


for the benefit of thoſe whom intereſt. 
forbids to be influenced by other evi- 


dence, Iaſk:themaker (real or ſuppoſed) of 
razor- ſtrops whoſe excellence is ſuch. as | 


to render grinding and ſettihg unneceſlary, 


whether he can preſerve, by his all- po .- 
erful ſtrop, that particular form of a 


razor's edge which, is notoriouſly the 


effect of ſetting, and which every lazor- 


maker knows to be the beſt, or whether 


it's continued uſe will not entirely deſtroy. 


this appearance, and produce an edge 
whole form is exactly contrary. Yes, the 
eye will determine the merits of this quef- 


tion; unleſs, indeed, it be arrogated that 
. | 7 the 
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the whole body of cutlers are miſtaken 

with reſpect to the form of the edge which 
they ſhould give to their inſtruments, and 
unleſs it be conveniently contended that 
theſe wonder working ſtrops are de _— 
to produce an improvement in their form, 
and not merely to reſtore the keenneſs 
they have loſt.— Of this daring even the 
perſons I ſpeak of are incapable. An in- 
diſtinct and myſterious, and not a preciſe 
and open, claim on the indulgent weak- 


= neſs of the public is moſt ſuitable to their 


The edge which is given to a razor by 
= ſetting is as fine as it is poſſible to give to 
it conſiſtently with it's object. It is called 
a flat edge; — not becauſe it is really flat, 
((or perfect flatneſs can never be the pro- 
perty of any inſtrument that unites keen- 
7 nefs with durability) but becauſe it is, in 
general, almoſt flat, and in order to diſ- 
tingutfh it from that ſhaped edge which 
is communicated by ſtropping. In fact, 
the edge which is cauſed by a hone is al- 
ways as flat as a proper attention to the 
degree of firmneſs required will permit; 
and though, of courſe, it muſt not be. en- 
2 flat, it is, nevertheleſs, trait from 
the fulcrum which ſupports it to the very 
extremity of it's parts. This cannot be 
truly ſaid of the edge which is produced 
by ſtropping. When a razor has been 
ſtropped much, it's edge aſſumes a dif- 
ferent appearance. Inſtead of being al- 
moſt flat, it becomes, in a conſiderable 

„ TOW. D degree 
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degree, round *; and, in proportion as it 
aſſumes this, form, it loſes it's keenneſs. 
The fact itſelf is perceptible by the eye of 
any ones the inference from it is clear to 
the underſtanding of the moſt dull. 
A little reflection on the object to be 
See ſtropping, and on the fitneſs of 
a razor-ſtrop to ſecure: the attainment. of 
it, will ſatisfactorily account for this fact, 
and, at the ſame time, eſtabliſh the neceſ- 
ſity of it's exiſtence. What, then, is the 
object which, by the uſe of the razor- ſtrop 
we deſign to obtain? If it be ſaid that this 
object is the production of the utmoſt 
keeneſs of which a razor is capable, and 
that the razor-ſtrop alone is ſufficient for 
this purpoſe +, I aſk Why, if this is the 
. caſe, the hone is reſorted to in the firſt in- 
| ſtance; and, more particularly, why, by | 
p arly, why, by | 
maeans of a hone, we produce an edge that | 
N is almoſt flat, when the ſtrop which is to 
ö ſucceed it, and which, by, ſuppoſition, 
| ſuperledes it's uſe ever after, commu- 
| 
| 
' 


nicates an edge that is exactly the reverſe. 
The fact is, that the proper uſe. of the ra- 
t is what ſuch razor-ſtrop makers as I have before 
ſpoken of call A FINE ROGUND EDGE ; an abſolute contra- 
| | dition, and (as the acknowledged effect of their ſtrops ) an 
— r . · 
I wiſh to preſerve my readers from miſtake, The aſ- 
ſertion that the razor- ſtrop alone will not give to a razor all 
the keenneſs which it is capable of receiving, does not mili- 
tate againſt: the doctrine, which I afterwards lay down, that 
the uſe of the ſtrop is to ſmooth, and, to a certain degree, to 
ſharpen, the edge of a razor after ſetting. It is againſt the 
continued uſe of the ſtrop, without ever recurring to the hone, 


that Dam arguing. | „„ 
WL | zor-ſtrop 
| | * 
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muſt always be the keenneſt, but that ra- 
20r- ſtrops, inſtead of being calculated to 
produce this edge, do, in fact, produce, 
2 by contiluel/uſe” what is called a, round 
= one. This ' muſt, indeed, be neceffarily 
the caſe on account of the very*nature f 
a razor- ſtrop. Oppoſite in it's nature to a 

hone, the razor-ſtrop is a ſoft and vield- 
ing ſubſtance; and mil, OT 
duce an edge not only different ig it's form 
from that which is — but 
poſſeſſing, likewiſe, leſs keenneſs. As the 
razor is drawn along or acroſs: 1 
it's edge is almoſt encompaſſed by the ſoft- 
neſs of the leather and the compoſition, 
which, when free from preſſtire, return, 
of courſe, to their former ſituation, and 
naturally form a declivity down which the 
edge is continually paſſing. - That His is 
the caſe, muſt be evident to à perſon of 
common reflection. If, however, its truth 
be doubted, ſuch doubt may be removed 
by drawing the razor along (the ſubſtance 
which is yet morè elaſtic; and by recol- 
lecting that, as a razor's edge is extremely 
fine, a ſmall degree of declivity wilE pro- 


. 
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duce the effec. 
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this effect will, in 
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Let it, however, be underſtood; that 
ſome degree, vary with 
different razor-ſtrops, according to, the 


manner in which they are made; But this 


variation can produce NO. Range in the 
poſition that the uſe of the molt yaunted 
rop will not render ſetting unneceſſary, 


and that the perſon. who wiſhes that hi-. 
Tazors ſhoul „ at all times, be capable of . 


cutting as keenly as they can be made to 
cut, conſiſtently with a due regard to the 
degree of ftrength required, will, oc: 
cationally,, have recourſe to-.the aſliftance I 

I now. proceed to offer ſuch brief in- 
ſtructions for the uſe of the hone as ſeem 


neceſſary to remove the errors and dif- 


ficulties which prevail on this ſubject. 
To me, I acknowledge, it appears that 
theſe difficulties are imaginary; and that 


to ſet a razor well is, at leaſt, as eaſy as to 


ſtrop it well. In this caſe, as M many. 


others, the difficulty ariſes from ſuppoling ³ü 
there, 2s dificulty 4; 8nd, e on Juljcits, BY 
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is to be uſed; Of theſe two moſt difficult 

operations the object is to prevent any - 
particles of dirt, or other ſubſtance, from 
remaining on the hone, and impeding it's 
full and equal effekt. When the operator 
has proceeded thus far, let him place his 
thumb and fore finger, ſideways, on that 
part of the heel of the razor at which the 
E ſo as to have firm hold 
both of the razor and it's handle. Let 
him then lay one ſide of the razor flat 
acroſs the hone, and ſo that the ſhoulder 


of the razor (which adjoins the heel) may 
touch the neareſt part of it. Having 


gained this poſition, he may begin to dra 
the — — him, in a manner ſome- 
= what cirè 


lar, and with a moderate degree 
of preſſure, till he arrives at the very 
int of it. When this has been done a 


teu times, the razor ſhould be turned, 
and the ſame operation take place on the 
bother ſide of it. In this manner he may 


proceed till the hone has produced the 


deſired effect. This effect will be evident 


from the wiry appearance which the 


edge of the razor aſſumes when ſuffi- 


ciently honed; and, till this wire is pro- 
dna from one end of the razor to the 
= other, the operation is not complete. 
When, from the appearance of the wire, 
he is convinced that the edge is worn to 
a ſufficient degree of thinneſs, let him 
draw each ſide of the razor a few times 
acroſs the hone, from the heel to the 
point, in order to unite all the parts — 
| 5 the 
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the edge, and produce a perfect regula- 
rity. When this is done, the whole bu-- 

fineſs is, in general, performed, and the 

wondrous difficulty vaniſhes. _ Oy 
In the whole of this operation, the moſt ii 
important circumſtances to be attended 
to are to begin at the heel of the razor, 
and proceed regularly to the point; to 

keep it quite flat, not raiſing the back in 
any degree; to preſs with as much force 
(and, with a good hone, very little is ne- 
ceſſary) on one part of the edge as on 
the other; to obſerve that the wire is 
produced throughout it's whole extent“; 

and to remove all irregularities, and 
cauſe a perfect equality of cennggs, from 

one end to the-orber,” by draxwiiabir along, 

in the finiſhing ſtrokes, in the manner I 
have recommended. It may be added 
that, for the ſake of neatneſs of workman- 
fhip, it is proper to hone the razor as 

much on one ſide as on the other. ' 

When the edge of a razor that requires 

0 ſetting is in tlie uſual ſtate, that is, when 
it is free from notches, and is merely be- 
come thick in conſequence of the inju- 
dicious uſe of the razor-ſtrop, it will be 
f found that very little honing is neceſſary ⁵⁶ 
wy to bring it to a proper condition. In this 
| ſtate razors generally are, when they re- 


; 


The wire will frequently, when the razor requires 
much honing, ſeparate from the edge and remain upon the, 
hone. Tais muſt, of courſe, be allowed ſor. 
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otherwiſe, unleſs they are treated with 
Thameful.- careleſſneſs. When the edge 
has notches in it, though ſo ſmall as to be 
ſcarcely perceptible, the operation re- 
quires, of courle, more time and more 

attention. Still, however, a good hone 
is fully ſufficient for the purpoſe. ZBut 
when theſe notches are large, and the 


F e a cated. wa 2 
& A : $:< * 


© beard, it is better that the cutler ſhou 

have recourſe to grinding. A perſon may, 
indeed, bring his razor, when thus ill- 
treated, to a proper ſtate by ſetting only; 
and to this there can be no objection, but 
hat ariſes from the length of time it re- 
W quires, and the injury which the back of 


1 ſo much preſſure upon the; hone. 
The common method of ſetting razors 


the point, inſtead of the heel, of the ra- 


WT rator. e begins at that part of the 
A ; | edge (rs mid d 
| moſt | 
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mak 


poſſible in this manner to ſet a razor ſo 
regularly as in the way I have recom- 
mended. The ſecond is much more 
wrong, becauſe its ſure conſequences are 


total 


quire ſetting; and, indeed, they are never 


razor is not intended for a very ſtrong 


the razor receives in it's appearance from 
is, in ſeveral reſpefls; defective. In the 
firſt place, it is uſual to begin honing at 
or. When this is not the caſe, the ope- 
middle, for inſtance) which is 
ull, and which, therefore, in his 


opinion requires moſt honing. The firſt 
method is a wrong one, becauſe it is im- 


the utmoſt keenneſs in one part, and a 
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total want of it in another. In this man. 


18K | ner, however; do the ſetters of razors, 
A Profeſſional or otherwiſe, generally ope- 
| late; and hence the opinion which I have 


expreſſed in the firſt ſection of this trea- 
tiſe, that, ſo far from being able to anſwer 
or the perfection of the inſtruments which 
they ſell, the greater part of the dealers 
in this article are not even capable of com- 
5 . to a well wrought razor that 
exquiſite degree of keenneſs which expe- 
rience and ſkill have power to beſtow. 
I have recommended it to my readers 
to lay their razors flat upon the hone, 
when they are going to ſet them; and have 
aſſerted that in this manner the operation 
ſhould, in general, be performed. I know 
of but two exceptions fo this general rule, 
Theſe exceptions' take place, firſt, when 
| the razor (properly formed) is intended 
- : fora beard of unuſual ſtrength; and ſe- 
_ when (though not intended for a 
very {tiff beard) it's breadth is too great, 
or it's back too thin, to admit of it's edge 
receiving, by flat ſetting, a ſufficient de- 
gree of firmneſs for the purpoſe. In theſe 
caſes, the back muſt be raifed a little 
| during the whole of the operation, in order 
| that the-ſtrength of the egge may be pro- 
portioned to the degree of reſiſtance it 
in will meet with. In my own opinion, ſuch 
| | caſes are, comparatively, rare. However 
"a when they do occur, great attention and 
7 a2 very ſteady hand are requiſite. 8 
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I am aware, that the p en feen 
| HYeneral rule I have lai . Ta LS been 
cControverted and denied. I, am aware, 


no doubt on this ſub- 
ject; and Limagine that the manufacturer 
I ſpeak of would, on reconſidering the 
ner opinion, 


MN queſtion, N fr om his for : 
ic, however, deeide between 


66 apply it flat upon the hone, obſerving 
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* yery ſeldom take place, as the circum- : 
* ſtance that gives it propriety, is very, 
rarely found; it depending upon the 
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„ thickneſs of the back being exactly pro 


« portioned'to the breadth of the razor ;-- 


that / admitting this manner of Nun 
hoſe | 


© razors was proper, with reſpect to t 
* which Ha thick belt it bo very evi- 
dent that it muſt be quite the reverſe 
with thoſe of a thin make and that 
hence it appears, how injudicious it is, 
4 to lay it down as a general rule; for the 
or ee BIS that renders it eligible 
in the one cafe, entirely overſets it in 
* the other.“ —Surely, in the latter part 
of this quotation, Mr. Savicny ſhould 


have fubſtituted the word untverſal for 


general; as, indeed, the tenor of his own 
argument requires. The truth ſeems to 
be that Mr. Savio had neglected to me- 
thodiſe his ideas (a very common fault with 
writers, and, eſpecially, with young wri- 
ters) before he began to write; for, other- 
wiſe, he would not have fallen into this 
evident confuſion, or have obſerved ſo 
unneceſſarily (as he afterwards does) © that 
„a workman will be always nearer the 
right, in conſulting his own judgment 
* jn this matter, than in truſtmg indiſ- 
« criminately on the thicknefs of the ra- 
zor he has to fet,” Of indiſcriminate 
dependence on this particular, certainly 
no workman is capable; and certainly, 
too, though this would be wrong, the rule 
1 have laid down may be generally, and 
very generally, right... 
With-reſpe! to the queſtion itſelf, he- 
ther a razor will receive, by * 
. SEE „„ „ 
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degree of ſtrength in it's 2 which is 
ary.” When 


„ a * 


lated. 


I have. endeayoured to prove, in the 


that their ſtrops are capable of keeping a 
razor in order without ſetting. Though 
fome minds, a conviction of the neceſſity 
of recurring, occaſionally, to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the obe I can inform the public, 
in . return, in what particular they may 
practiſe œconomy to an equal or greater 
amount. This may be done in the grind- 
ing of razors. When the edge of a razor 
is dull, either from the want of a good 
ſtrop, the never- failing tendency of even 
the beſt of them, 4 the unſkilful manner 

2 4a 2 im 
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in which they are generally uſed, how 


common is it for the owner to imag ine 


that it needs grinding; and Patrik Marty 
when it has been lately ſet, (perhaps, by 
an unſkilful hand) an yet will not per- 


form pleaſantly! This is a miſtaken Oopi- 


nion which cutlers, or, at leaſt, __ 
them, are too ready to confirm! | 


'conſequence j is that ſtee} of the beſt qua- 5 


lit y is frequently thrown away. When 1 
witneſs this folly and deceptio * 1 
witieſs Of hear of, them Very 

econfeſs that I feel concern, and bm“ 
dignation, too, at the extent of their in 


fluence. This influenoe not only ex- 


tends to the fhametul waſte of an excel. 


ol] 


lent inſtrument in the firſt inſtance, but 


ſometimes renders it neceſſary to grind" it 


again * merely on account of it's havin 
been badly ground when it did not fequir 
grinding. My conviction of the frequency 


_ of this practice, and of it's mifchievous | 


conſequences, is ſo ſtrong that I requeſt 


particular attention to the aſſertion that no 


rind property Tee) will, in the - 


* 


Alt is by no means unuſu oy with Slater of little judg- 5 


ment to wear away the breadth of the inſtrument, without 


diminiſhing, at the Sw time, the thickneſs af it's back. 1 
wiſh I could ſay that this practice is co dto the lower daſs | 
of grinders... Bu I have known one of the b of our London 


razor-makers (who, notwithſtanding common prejudice, are, 
in general, greatly inferior to the country manufacturers) 


frequently*guilty of this negligence. . When a razor is ground 


1n this manner, ſo iy a- want of care or judgment is diſ- 
covered as to rende the Faelle in no 12 1 degree dif- 


graceily 
courſe 


= > 


% 
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courſe of fair uſe; and with a right mode 


4 


of * de ee grinding. It is 


an abſolute impoſſibility that it ſhould. 
For, in the ſirſt place, a razor, that is not 
1 uſed, will never have any notches in 


it, unleſs it was over-heated' in the act of 


tempering it; and, when this is the cafe, 


letting and grinding are, as I have before 


proved, equally inefficacious. Nor will 
it need grinding in conſequence of it's 


* 


breadth being leſſened by the uſe of the 


hone and the | razor-ſtrop; for, as it's 


breadth is diminiſhed, the thickneſs of 
it's back is diminiſhed likewiſe, and in the 


exabt proportion that is neceſſary. This 


5 


I ſtate, is the eaſe when a right mode of 


ſetting is adopted. But, if the back of 
the inſtrument, is raiſed, in any degree, 
during this operation, the time will, I ac- 
Knowledge, come when it will require 
grinding. It will be ſaid, perhaps, tliat 


when the back and edge are much worn 
away, the ſides of the razor will become 
ſtrait, and that it will then be proper to 
grind 


it. I grant that it may; but, in this 
caſe, the razor is no longer properly 
formed, and needs only to have the re- 
gular ſlope of it's ſides reſtored to it. 
I have ſaid that a razor, that is not ill- 
uſed, will never have notches in it, and, 
therefore, will not require grinding. 1 
add that it will not require grinding, un- 
leſs, when it has notches in it, thoſe notch- 
es are large. When they are, and the 


razor is not intended for a remarkably 


ſtilf 


* 


* 
" * SOOT ag we + 1 


larly neceſſary. i __ 
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{tiff beard, it will be better to grind it; 
becauſe, in this caſe, the buſin. 1 of ſet- 

ting would occupy more time than a per- 
ſon, who is to gain his livelihood by his 
time, can afford to beſtow. But, when 


the razor is intended for a beard that is, 


indeed, very ſtiff, the raiſing of it's back 


during the time of ſetting. will ſoon ena- 


ble the operator to bring it to a proper 


condition. _ 


For the information of thoſe who do 
not know how to ſet a pen-knife, I beg 


leave to ſtate (though it is not neceſſarily 


connected with my ſubject) that the man- 
ner of ſetting inſtruments intended to 
overcome a great degree of reſiſtance is 


different from that which muſt be adopted 
for thoſe againſt which the reſiſtance will 


be trifling. For the former - purpoſe 
greater ſtrength muſt be given to the 


edge; and to do this in a proper manner 


according to the nature of the inſtrument, 
the back muſt he raiſed to different de- 
grees of elevation. The rule for ſetting 
a pen- knife is to raiſe the back but a little. 
However, this rule muſt vary according 
as the thickneſs of the inſtrument is pro- 


3 to it's breadth. In all other re- 


as, the mode of ſetiing ſhould be the 
ame as that before recommended. But, 


when 5 back of any inſtrument is raiſed 


from the hone, a ſteady hand is particu · 


, ener. 
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f the Razor-Strop, and of Stropping a 
WT: NEW. 1 


IHE firſt obſervation on this ſubject, 


which appears to me worthy of the atten- 
tion of my readers, relates to the form of 
a razor- ſtrop. What, then, is the form 


in which the ſides of a razor- ſtrop ſhould 


be made? I reply, without heſitation, 
that every rener ſhould be flat; for 
in this form it is calculated to produce the 
beſt effect. It correſponds with the ſhape 
of the inſtrument that is to be applied to 
it, it poſſeſſes all the advantages which the 
contrary form can poſhbly poſſeſs, and it 
is free from all it's never-failing diſ- 
( aA 
It may ſeem a ſimple remark, but it is 
W. ſiv 
that, ſo long as razors are flat, the ſtro 
to be uſed with them ſhould be flat, like- 
wife. In the name of common ſenſe, 
why ſhould they be otherwiſe ? It it be 
aſſerted that the ſmoothing fide of the 
ſtrop ſhould be round in order to pro- 
duce a greater degree of elaſticity and 
| ſoftneſs, I anſwer that I have already de- 
monſtrated the ſtupidity of this aflertion 
by proving, in the laſt ſection; that the 
neceſſary tendency, the ultimate effect, 
even of "razor-{irops that are property 


ſormed 


deciſive on this ſimple ſubject, 


I 
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formed, is to round the edge of the in- 
ſtrument too much, and thus to render it 
leſs keen than it may be made by the 
moderate uſe of the ſtiop after ſetting. 
As this is the cafe, how r 7 
culous is the cuſtom of conſtructing a ra- 
zor- ſtrop in ſuch a manner as to make it , 
neceflarily productive of greater miſchief. 
And yet theſe are the, wonderful ſtrops 
Which render ſetting unneceſſary. But ' 
is is not all. Razor-ſtrops, thus formed, 
are liable to N objection., When 
they have been uſed long, a part of the 
| | bran with which the ſmoothing ſide is 
| ſtuffed (for this is the manner of making 
| them) is forced, by the action of the ra- 
zor, from the middle to_ the ends; and 
theſe {trops, ſo famous for their ſoftnefs, 
their elaſticity, and many gther equally 
fine qualities, become lumpy, and irre- 
ular in their action. From the very con- 
est them, it is clear that this muſt 
be the caſe; and, beſides my own ob- 
ſervation of ſuch ſtrops, I have heard it 
acknowledged by ſome of the makers of 
them that, | hes hard they ſtuff them, 
(and, by the way, if they are ſtuffed hard, 
their boaſted. excellence diſappears) the 
cêaſe is as I have {lated it. mac] 55 


- 


— 


From theſe, and all other diſadvan- 
tages, a razor- trop, whoſe ſmoothing ſide 
is as flat as it's ſharpening fide, appears to 
me to be free. I add that, when uſed 
with moderation, and according to the 
dictates of good ſenſe, it is calculated to 
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give to a razor that nicely finiſhed edge 
which neither itſelf nor the hone alone 
can produce. Perhaps, to remove from 


the edge of the inſtrument that ragged- 
neſs which is cauſed by N fingle 
leather may not be ſufficient; but two 
leathers, of a proper quality, on the 
ſmoothing ſide will completely produce 
this effect by permitting the extremity of 


the edge to receive as great a degree of 


friction as is neceſſary for the purpoſe. 
Another miſtake in the conſtruction of 


a razor: ſtrop, ariſing from the ſame er- 


roneous ideas as the former, is made by 
{ome even of thoſe perſons who are aware 
of the error I have pointed out. In plan- 


fins the wood of a flat razor-ſtrop, they 
ch | 


oy 


uſe to leave it ſo thin as to produce, 


when the end of it 1s reſted upon any 
elaſticity, and, of courſe, additional de- 
clivity towards the middle of it. If what 
I have already written is not ſufficient to 
convince my brethren of the trade of this 
error, I ſubmit to their conſideration the 


thing, a conſiderable . of additional 


following queſtions. What is the form 


hich ſuch razor- ſtrops aſſume, in the 
ſition I have mentioned, during the 


time of uſing them? Is not the ſlope from 
both ends exactly fimilar? And, in this 
circular form, will not the effect, good or 


bad, which is cauſed by the declivity of 


one end be counteracted by the aſcent 
of the other? This muſt infallibly be the 


caſe when the razor is drawn from one 
| "8 | cnd 
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end of the ſtrop to the other, as is often 
recommended; and, when drawn acroſs 


the middle from the heel to the TH | 
the ſuppoſed advantage of the elaſticity 


1s loſt. 


To be conſiſtent, then, with them- : 
ſelves, the admirers of this elaſticity ſhould 
draw one ſide of the razor from'one end 


of the ſtrop to the middle of it, and the 
other ſide from the other end to the mid- 


dle, likewiſe; and ſtop there exact] 
It they exceed t point, the whol fl. 
brick ot their h CIs is in danger of 
being ned by their on hands; 
and, without this misfortune, it will have 
difficulties enow to overcome: for, if 
the ideas on the tendency of all razor- 
ſtrops, which have been advanced in this 
treatiſe, are well founded, it will excee 
the abilities of Meflrs. Packwood, Bland, 
and other artiſts as ingenious, but no 
longer as much known, to. reconcile with 


the dictates of common ſenſe their favour- 
ite doctrine of elaſticity. 


One more error on this fruitful ſubject 


I muſt beg leave to mention. It is com- 
mon with thoſe who intend to make a flat 


ſtrop to leave the wood higher in the 


middle than on the ſides; and thus render 
it impoſſible for much of the razor to be 
broubhe: to bear on the ſtrop at one time. 


If I could not prove this in ten thouſand | 
inſtances, I ſhould almoſt deſpair of being 


credited. But of what fpecies of folly arg 


we not capable ?—When I hear any thing 
TOONS ag advance 
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advanced in favour of this practice, it will 


be time enough to reply to it. 

__ Thenextcircumſtances to be attended to 
in the conſtruction or purchaſe of a razor- 
{trop are-the quality and thickneſs of it's 

leathers. The beſt leather for the purpoſe 


is univerſally acknowledged to be calf- 1-1 
Kin; and, of . courſe, from the price, of __ 


the article, the common ſtrops cannot be 

made of it. In the quality of calf-ſkins, 

differently dreſſed, there is confiderable_ j 
difference. The razor-ſtrop-maker ſhould 8 


uſe thoſe which are moſt oiljx. : 
Care ſhould be taken that nog rough . 
part of the ſkin be uſed for this purpoſe. 
If it be, the effect of the ſtrop on the ra- 
zor will be irregular, and a good razor 
may be condemned unjuſtiy“x. 
The leather on the ſmoothing ſide of a 
_ razor-ſtrop, ſhould be double; on the = 
| ſharpening fide, ſingle. The reaſon for 
the former has been already given; the _ 
propriety of the latter is evident from the. 3 
conſideration that the leſs the leather or el 
the compoſition, on the ſharpening fide, [ 


ves way to the razor, the thinner and 3 


eener will be the edge produced. The | 
ſimplicity and N of this rule have 4 
been violated. in the ſtrops of even cele- | 
brated cutlers. Rs 5 | q 
On the ſubject of the compoſition on a l 
razor- trop, what can I ſay that will re- 1 
concile ſo many differences, and ſub vert 
Jo much error! Shall I ay that the public, 5 | 
dearly as it pays for it's knowledge, lias - g 


Fa yet 


— 
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yet to learn the extent.of it's own igno- 
rance? Yes, the compoſition, now ſo ge- 
nerally uſed, and ſo generally conſidered 
as the wonderful diſcovery of the day, has 
been known and uſed for the ſame pur- 
poſe, I believe I may fay, for ages. But 
what will not puffing effect! It gan re- 
deem from oblivion the inventions bo days 
that are paſt, and give to the fimpleſt of 
| Preparations the ſemblance of myſtery 
| and darkneſs. It will procure for un- 
bot | _ bluſhing confidence the character of ge- 
ö nius and knowledge, and beſtow the re- = 
| wWwyards of the latter on the more prudent 
poſſeſſor of the former. TT” 
Io the obſerver of human nature it 
| muſt be a reflection not entirely uninter- 
eſting that of the numerous claimants on 
| public e 0 of ſimilar merit but di 
ſimilar pretenſions, each has been cele- 
| brated in his day, till ſucceeded by one 
| more novel in his application, though not 
2 more meritorious than his predeceſſor. 
* Thus has it been with the humble ſubject 
of razor-{trops. In long ſucceſſion, and 
of nearly equal excellence, they have 
been admired, condemned, and forgotten. 
Should ſuch an obſerver be at a loſs to ac- 
count for the varying propenſities of the 
public, I believe I can turnzſh him with a 
| ſolution of his difficulty. On this com- 
6 mon ſubject, on which nothing more than 
common: ſenſe is requiſite, the public 


Fa 


| have not yet learned to exerciſe this qual- 
|.  aty. They have been led aſtray by con- 
þ * ident 


the 
and contradictory inſtructions that have 
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fident aſſertion, and the torch of reaſon 


has ſeldom been held up to them. Igno- 


rant, from the want of reflection, of what. 


it is by no means difficult to comprehend, 


the proper mode of ſtropping a razor, 
have ſeized with avidity the ſcanty 


been offered them, and. fancied that the 
gleams of twilight were the glare of me- 
ridian light. If there is any merit in this 


pamphlet, it's merit conſiſts in being cal- 


culated to undermine ſome of the errone- 
ous opinions which prevail on the ſubject 


of it, by examining minutely the foun- 


dations of ſuch opinions, and eſtabliſhing 
the inſtructions contained in it on the ba- 


fis of truth and reaſon. 


With reſpect to the compoſition on the 
cutting fide of razor- ſtrops, I am of opt- 
nion that we are not wiſer than our fore- 
fathers, and that the preparation now fo. 


publicly brought forward, fo generally 


approved, though by ſome ſo decidedly 
condemned as totally ineffectual, is e- 


* 


qualled, but, probably, not exceeded, by 
ould 


| 


) 


LE | A5 


many others. At leaſt, I think I c 


prepare ſome compoſitions which, on an 
examination of | their powers, would be. 


found to produce as. great and as good an. 


effect as that which is, at preſent, almoſt 

excluſively celebratęd. . 
Mr. Savicny obſerves:* that © if the 

* compoſition with which a ſtrop is 


* 


dee page 34 of the lit ediion of his pamphlet.” | 
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* charged, be of too ſharp a quality, its 


% nature approaches too near that of a 
© hone, which, though it never fails to 


* give a quick keen edge, ſeldom pro- 
66 


uces that ſmoothneſs and ſolidity which 
* are eſſential, not only to its cutting 
5 pleaſantly, but alſo to its duration.” 1 
doubt the truth of the former part of this 
remark ; becauſe I know of no compo-' 
fition which, on leather, will produce 
fuch a degree of roughneſs on the edge 
of a razor as cannot be eaſily removed 
by the ſmoothing ſide of the razor-ſtrop. 
Separate particles, though of the firmeſt 
quality, can never poſſeſs, in any very 
reat degree, the power of cutting; and 
Tien the pofſibility of wearing away 
the edge of a razor too quickly and too 
roughly by any compoſition that is ſpread 
on leather. Let it alſo be remembered 
that, if the roughneſs which is cauſed by 
the ſharpening {ide of the ſtrop can be re- 
moved by the other, the compoſition of 
mol} powerful quality is, for a decifive 


reaſon, entitled to a preference. The 


_— of the compoſition arifes from it's 
1ardneſs; and the firmer it is the leſs will 
the edge of the razor {ink into it and be 


encompaſſed by 'it. Of courſe, fuch'an 


edge will be the flatteſt and keenneſt. 

A ſucceeding remark of Mr. SA vIGNVY 
is more juſt. He'obſerves that © it will 
«require ſome caution to avoid the other 
& extreme; for if the &. pony be too 

al, they will be 


— 1 equally 
4 _— 
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* equally improper ; for, inſtead of quick- 


* ening the edge, they will deprive it of | 


any degree of ſharpneſs it might have 
* had before; it being a maxim in this 


does no good to a razor, ſeldom fails to 
* Re. 155 1 we 


aote this obſervation, not in order 


1 
to A it's truth, but to expreſs my 
wiſh that writers would condeſcend, when 
they are able, to communicate to their 
readers ſome reaſon for what they aſſert, 
and not exact of them an- implicit and 


unthinking confidence. Whether or not 


it is 66 a maxim, commonly true, that what 
do it harm, it is true that preſenting 


to the reader a barren maxim is not giv- 


ing him ary information with reſpect to 
the > of the effect before ſtated, and 


that to point out, this cauſe and explain 


this effe& require but little penetration 


and are attended with but little difl. 


The reaſon wh a compoſition, that 1s 
to obtuſe and ineffectual, inſtead. of 


60 icke the edge. of ee will- de- 


. 


« prive it of any degree of 2 it 
y Con- 


« might have ,before,” is perlect 


T4 


ſiſtent with, and, indeed, ariſes from, the 


_ doctrine, I have already laid down relative 


1 5 


to the tendency of allrazar-{trops. A com- 


{AB ei? 3 &\ 1 „„ 
potion of bad quality, though, incapable 
of adding to the ſharpneſs of a razor, 


will, nevertheleſs, encompals it's edge, 
mo and, 


wo 
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does not poſſe 
able degree; but, ſurrounding thè thin 
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and, unchecked by any counteratting 
power, more quick V diminiſh it's keen- 
neſs, Not that ſuch a compoſition will 
wear away the edge of a razor more quick- 
ly than a compoſition of a contrary qual- 
4. for, in fact, it will not produce this 
effect /o quickly: but a good compoſition, 


while it operates on the extremity of the 


edge, alſo wears away the ſides and baſe 
of that edge, and, by ſo doing, prevents 
the proportion between them from being 
ſo ſoon and ſo entirely deſtroyed. This 
counteractin y__ a bad compoſition 
8, at leaſt, in any conſider- 


extremity of the edge, it is capable of 
ſoon diminiſhing the keenneſs of what 
offers lo little reſiſtance. 1 : 
To the remark of Mr. Savicny ma 


be added an obſervation of more con- 


ſequence. Compoſitions, ſuch as we hay 

treated of, are ſeldom to be met with; 
and, for my own part, I am convinced 
that there is no very great difference be- 
tween any of the compoſitions in general 
uſe. The principal difference in their ef- 
fects ariſes from the different application 


of them; and the ſame compolition will 
admit of many degrees, of difference. 


This is moſt ſtrikingly the caſe. in the cir- 


cumſtance to which I allude. The effect, 
which ariſes from the worſt of compo- 


fitions, may be cauſed, likewiſe, by the 
beſt. If, inſtead of rar; Bow compo- 
ſition on a razor: ſtrop as thinly as poſſible, 
6: | it 


it is ſpread thic 
inſtead of being 
prived of it's former keenneſs; and if a 
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proper quantity of the ſuperfluous com- 


poſition is removed, the remainder will 
produce wonders to thoſe who are ac- 
_ cuſtomed to behold effects without tracing 
them to their cauſes. All this, however, 
= be eaſily accounted for on the prin- 
ciple I have endeavoured to eſtabliſh, and 
is, indeed, an illuſtration of that princi- 
5 Yet ſimple as 1s this doctrine, and 
fure as are it's conſequences, an inatten- 
tion to it's truth very generally prevails; 
and, though the fault conſiſts entirely in 
the mode of applying it, the beſt compo- 
ſition that can be uſed is often conſidered 
and blamed by the public as ineffectual. 
I I conclude this part of my ſubject, the 
compoſition on the ſharpening ſide of a 
razor - ſtrop, by obſerving that, when it 
becomes dry and is rubbed off much by 


the razor, a few drops of oil ſhould be 


ſpread upon it; and that, when, by fre- 


quent ule, it has become too ſoft, and 


too much impregnated with particles of 
- ſteel, to produce it's former effect, the 
whole of it ſhould be carefully ſcraped 


off, and an equal- quantity of freſh com- 


Poſition be ſpread on with a knife in the 


manner I have before recommended.— 
For this purpoſe, when it is dry, it ſhould 


be held, for a ſhort time, before the fire. 
On the ſmoothing ſide of the ſtrop, the 
leather on which (as was before qbſerved) 
FEES G ſhould 


% 


the edge of the razor, 
arpened, will be de- 
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ſhould be double, the compoſition that is 
uſed ſhould be as fine and ſmooth as poſ- 
ſible. This, however, is denied by ſome 
makers of razor-ſtrops, who ſupport their 
opinion by anlerving that a compoſition, 
which poſſeſſes not the power of cutting, 
cannot remove the rough and wiry edge 
which 1s cauſed by ſetting. e an, 
ſervation appears to be erroneous. A 
rough ſurface will, by being rubbed a- 
ainſt a ſmooth one, become ſmooth, like- 

wiſe; and the greateſt degree of fmooth- 

neſs can be produced only in this man- 

ner. This is preciſely the point in queſ- 

tion. The rougheſt parts of the edge are 
previouſly removed by the rough ſide of 

the razor- ſtrop; the finiſhing ſtrokes muſt 

j take place on a ſurface as ſmooth as poſ- 

1 ſible. An appeal to fact itfelf will demon- 

| ' ſtrate this neceſſity. A razor-ſtrop that is 


* | 
| / 
1 
1 
9 
1 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| A rt 
1 made in this manner will produce an edge, 
| beyond eompartiſon, more fine and ſmooth 
| than any ober. Wi 4; 
_ . Having thus conkfidered. the 2 
| on which a razor-ſtrop fhould be made, 
| and the nature of the compoſition which 


| | ſhould be fpread upon it, I proceed to 
| point out the manner in which every ra- 


1 | 20r-ſtr ſhould: be uled. ; 
þ The firſt thing to be attended to is to 
| keep the razor perfectly flat upon the 
_, _____ ftrop during the whole time of ſtropping. 
| The reaſon for this direction is, not that, 
if the back is raiſed, the hand loſes it's 
* only guide; in which caſe, it could oath 
| 1 : 
. 


E * 
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fail of receiving ſome injury; but that, 
if the back is raiſed, the extremity of the 


edge will be too much affected by the lea- 
ther and the compoſition, and, together 


with it's roughnefs, will be deprived of 
Gs Kenne. ,, 
On the ſubject of the beſt manner of 
ſtropping a razor, I particularly wiſh to 
induce my readers to exerciſe the powers 


of reflection and judgment. The queſtion - 


to be reſolved is, what direction of the 
razor upon the ſtrop. will enable it to pro- 
duce the beſt effect? In other words, will 


the greater degree of keenneſs be cauſed 


„ 


by drawing the razor. ſtraitly along the 
ſtrop from one end to the other, by draw- 
ing it obliquely acroſs the ſtrop from the 
heel to the point, or = puſhing 1t ob- 
liquely eraſe the {trop from 
the heel? This is, I believe] a fair and 
clear ſtatement of the queſtion. Let us 
examine each of theſe modes of operation. 
The firſt of them (that of drawing the 
razor ſtraitly from one end of the {trop to 


the other) is liable to two deciſive objec- 


tions. In the firſt place, it 1s impoſſible, 
in ſuch a manner, to ſtrop a razor equal- 
ly. The ſure effects of this method are 
* ſome parts of the razor paſs more 
frequently along the ſtrop than others, 


that the degree of keenneſs in different 


parts is different, and that, in conſequence 
of this irregularity, the inſtrument does 


not poſſeſs it's full power of cutting, The 


error of ſtropping à razor unequally is the 
| | | Es, moſt 


the point to 
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moſt important and moſt common error 
which prevails on this ſubject. I have 


ſeldom a razor brought to me which does 


not bear it's teſtimony to this truth. Nine- 
teen in twenty of them (and, probably, 
more) are, in conſequence of improper 
ſtropping, very keen in one part of the 
edge, and very blunt in another; and 
then, forſooth, they are eondemned as 


good for nothing. I lament that the pe- 


cuniary intereſt and reputation of any one 
(and to ſome minds the latter is the moſt 
dear) ſnould depend ſo much on folly ſo 
glaring and, in many inſtances, ſo incor- 


rigible *. 4 


The other objection, to which this me- 
thod of ſtropping a razor is liable, is that 
the teeth of the inſtrument do not, by this 
means, receive that direction which is ne- 
ceſſary to it's poſſeſſing the greateſt poſſible 
degree of keenneſs. But the proper di- 
rection of the teeth of a razor is a eircum- 
ſtance which I ſhall have occaſion to con- 
ſider in another place; and the objection | 


October 13th. I have this day witneſſed a ſtriking proof 


of this folly. A cuſtomer of mine has ſhewn me a razor 


which, he complained, would not cut well, and which, he 
was ſure, was not well tempered. On trying it, J found 
that both ends of the edge (towards the point and heel of the 
razor) were very keen, and that the middle of it only was 
dull, And 8 this dulneſs of the edge, in a part thus 
jtuated, he had inferred the badneſs of the inſtrument; and 
not only continued unconvinced that his own want of ſkill in 


ſtropping was the cauſe, but went away perſuaded that both 


ends of the razor were well tempered, but the middle of it not 
10.—This perſon, too, was, in other reſpects, evidently a man 


of ſenſe. EE 
which 


J 
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which I firſt ſlated is completely deciſive = 
on this ſubject. Indeed, I know of no ra- jt 
zor:maker, that adopts this method, whoſe NY 


opinion it is worth my while, or that of 
_ 4 to attend to. i VII 
The ſecond method of ſtropping a ra- 
zor, which I have mentioned, (that of | | 
drawing the razor obliquely acroſs the | 
ſtrop from the heel to the point) is com- 1 
pletely free from the firſt objection to 
which the before- mentioned method is lia. 
ble. In fact, it is impoſſible to give to a | 
razor a more regular edge by ſtropping „ 
it in any manner than by this; and, though, | 

on the whole, I reject this method, I will 1 
acknowledge in it's favour that, without „ 
conſiderable care, it is not poſſible, in 
any other way, to produce an edge /o 
ge and regular. Very few, however, 

of thoſe perſons who are accuſtomed to 
{trop their razors in this manner avail 
themſelves of the full benefit of it. The 
point of the razor is, in general, neglect- 
ed. This ariſes from the cuſtom of lift- 
ing the razor from the ſtrop before the 
point has croſſed the whole of it; and, 
unleſs this circumſtance is attended to, 
this part of the edge will poſſeſs but little 
keennelſs, 0 PI 2 | 

Ihe only objection which can be made 
to this mode o Rroppang that the teeth | 
of the razor do not by this means receive 1 
that direction in which, by meeting the 1 
object, they will perform to moſt advan- 
tage. But I acknowledge that I regard 


* 
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this objection. as of conſiderable conſe- 
quence; and that I am induced, by a 
conviction of it's importance, to give a 
decided preference to the laſt of thoſe 
three 1 modes of operation which 
I have ſtated. : 5 „ 
The manner, then, of ſtropping a razor 
which I recommend, and which I hope to 
prove is dictated by a due regard to. the 
nature of the operation to be performed, 
is to direct it obliquely acroſs the ſtrop 
from the point to the heel. By ſtropping 
it in this manner, it's teeth will be forme 

in ſuch a direction as to meet the object 
which is to be removed by them; and, 


36 by operating in this direction, their power 

| of cutting is increaſed. Indeed, the man 

þ Who expects any inſtrument. to perform 
l fo well when it's teeth attack the object 
= ſideways as when they are drawn or 

| puſhed obliquely againſt it, muſt be very 

| ignorant of, or very inattentive to, the 
1 Principle on which the commoneſt of all 

1 cutting inſtruments is conſtructed, Ex- 

if amine the conſtruction of a common ſaw, 
Conſider in what direction it's teeth are 
_ » formed, and the principle an which fuch |} 
| a direction is given to them. The direc- 
a tion of it's teeth is from the handle to the 
| point; and the reaſon for this is their be- 

| mg intended to cut, principally, when 

[ they are puſhed forwards. The teeth of 

if 


+ an other ſort of ſaw have, it is true, an 

oppoſite direction; but this is becauſe it 
is intended to cut by being drawn back- 
e 1 Wards. 


— 
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wards, In all cafes, the principle is the 
ſame;—that of obliquely directing the 
teeth of the inftrument towards the object 
which they are to cut. by ; 


In this manner ſhould the edge of a ra- 
zor be formed, becaufe, when this prin- 
_ ciple is attended to, it will operate to moſt 
advantage. Who, indeed, that has ever 
handled a ſaw, or properly conſidered 
it's conſtruction, can doubt this? An ex- 
periment on ſo large a ſcale muſt produce 
a conviction in the mind of every one that 
the teeth of an inſtrument poſſeſs, in a 
eater degree, the power of cutting when 
their points meet the object, than When 
they are brought to the attack in a differ- 
ent line of direction. | Tas 
If, then, it is granted that the teeth of a 
razor ſhould be formed on this principle, 
and that itropping it in the manner I have 
recommended will direct it's teeth down-- 
wards, the propriety of this manner f 
ſtropping muſt ariſe from the conſider- 
ation that the teeth of an edge which is 
thus formed my 2 da _ moſt ad- 
vantageoutty be brought to bear upon 
the ohe. For the proof of this, I — 
my readers tothe fifth ſection. 
But fay the public in general, and fome 
ol thoſe per ſons who ought to know more 
öl this matter than the public in general, 
ve cannot conceive that the edge of a ra- 
zor can conſiſt of the minute points which 
pou call teeth, or that, by ſtropping it in 
any particular manner, you 3 2 
„ i eſe 
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likewiſe; that a good gla 
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theſe teeth any particular direction. To 
the firſt objection my reply is, that the 


| edge of every cutting inſtrument. is full of 
teeth, great or ſmall, oft or irre- 


lar; that, when theſe teeth are deſtroy- 
ed, the keenneſs of the 8 7 is deſtroyed 
s will demon- 

ſtrate the former, and an eaſy experiment 


aſcertain the latter. Let the reader draw 


the edge of his: razor acroſs the back of 
his pen-knife; and he will find that the 
reſſure of it's own weight only has de- 


prived it of it's kcennefs. Is it poſſible 


that ſo ſlight a preſſure would produce 
ſuch an effect, if the caſe was not as I 
have ſtated it? „„ a>. vo; 

With reſpect to the ſecond objection, 


namely, that, by ſtropping a razor in any 
particular manner, we cannot give to it's 


teeth any particular direction, or * that 
« wearing away ſome particles of ſteel 
© cannot influence the ſhape of thoſe 
« which remain behind, * all that I can 


ſay is, that I beg ſuch objectors to con- 


ſider the caſe a little more attentively, and 
then, perhaps, they. will be able to con- 
ceive that removing ſome particles of the 


edge of a razor in a particular direction 


will not only influence but determine the 
ſhape of the adjoining particles. That a 


_ Tazor-ſtrop will remove the particles of 


the edge of a razor in any particular di- 
rection mult, ſurely, be admitted by 


8 ® See tbe ficlt edition of Mr, SAVIGNY'S pamphlet, p. 16. 


_ thoſe 


Us 
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_ thoſe who acknowledge that it policy 
the power of removing them at all. 


Perhaps, indeed, I may make this mat- 
ter a little more clear by obſerving that, 


from the nature of the compoſition on a2 


razor: ſtrop, it cannot remove the whole 
line of particles which form the edge of a 
razor; and that, compoſed, as it is, of 
materials of different powers, the hardeſt 
of which are ſeparated one from the other, 
it muſt wear away the particles of the ra- 
zor's edge at diſtances | ary thoſẽ of 
it's own operating particles. That it will 


remove them in ſimilar lines of direction, 


is the neceſſary reſult of it's power of re- 
moving them. The hone, on account of 
the cloſeneſs of it's ſubſtance, will not, 
in any manner of uſing it, produce the 
former of theſe effects; nor, as the ſtrop 
muſt finiſh the operation, is it deſirable 
that it ſhould. | 

- I imagine that an inattention to this cir- 
cumſtance was the cauſe of the error 
which I have pointed out; though, as Mr. 
SAVIGNY afterwards admits that the edge 
of a razor does conſiſt of teeth, it is re- 
markable that he was not aware of the ne- 


cellary inference reſpecting the poſſible 


direction of them. Teeth, we all know, 
muſt be ſeparated by intermediate ſpaces; 
and the power which cauſed theſe ſepa- 


rations in one direction might, by a dif- 


ferent application, have produced them 
in another. | | . 


I have acknowledged that, without con- 
ſiderable care, ſo regular an edge cannot 


be 


— — — 4 
— 8 
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be produced K directing the razor ob- 
liquely acroſs the ſtrop from the point to 
. the heel, as by drawing it in the contrar 
. direction. This, however, is the caſe 
1 only when the ſtrop or the razor is im- 
BY properly formed; though it is too true 
that either one or the other is generally . 
made without any uſt regard to the mode 
of It's operation. If, for inſtance, the 
razor-ſtrop is not made flat, it is impoſ- 
fible for a well-formed razor, in this man- 
ner of ſtropping, to bear properly upon it. 
Either the point will cut the leather, or 
it will be entirely miſſed, and, of courſe, 
blunt. If, on che other hand, the edg 
of the razor 18 unneceffarily rounded "A 
wards the point, as is generally the caſe, 
it will not lie flat upon a razor-ſtrop'of 
any conſtruction. Either, by elevating 
the handle of the razor, the point will cut 
the leather, or (as is more frequently the 
cCaſe) it will be miſled in the operation. 
The truth of theſe obſervations will be ac- 
 knowledged by every one who thinks it 
worth his while attentively'to make theſe 
little experiments. But, when both the 
ſtrop and the razor are formed properly, |. 
when the firſt is made flat, and the latter 
ſtrait, as I have before difected, it is as 
eaſy to * regular edge in the 
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manner 1 Have recommended as in any 
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Of waſhing the Fac before Shaving, of Shav- 
ing Soap, of applying the Lather, and of 
dipping the Razor into Hot Water. 


WHEN the reader has properly pre- 
| pared his razor, the next thing which] 
adviſe him to do, as conducive to eaſe. in 
ſhaving, is to waſh his face, or that part of 
it over which the razor is to paſs, with 
warm water. The good effect of this pro- 
_ cedure is to remove the duſt and dirt 
which cling to the beard, and which 
would diminiſh conſiderably the keen- 
neſs of the inſtrument. Warm water is 
en to cold, not only becauſe it is 
better calculated to produce this effect, 
but becauſe, by rendering the beard more 
ſoft, and the ſkin more ſmooth and yield- 
ing, it will leſſen the pain and ee 
of the operation. For the hint which I 
now offer I am myſelf indebted (though 
with ſome variations) to Mr. SAVI1GNY. 
When the operator has procecded thus: 
far, he muſt prepare his lather; and this 
naturally leads to the conſideration of the 
ſoap which he ſhould uſe for this purpoſe. 
The principal difference of ſoaps is in their 
ſtrength; and that which will raiſe the 
thickeſt and ſtrongeſt lather is the beſt. 
With reſpect to ſhaving-powder, m 
predeceſſor whom I have ſo often quoted, 
| ow ſometimes 
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ſometimes with approbation, and, at others, 
for the purpoſe of, I hope, juſt cenſure, 
is of opinion * that the lather raiſed from 
* ſoap exceeds that of the powder.” That 
this has been © generally found” to be the 
caſe, I do not diſpute; but I muſt ob- 
ſerve that it has ariſen from the igno- 
rance or ſelf-intereſted conduct of the 
makers of this article. Shaving- powder 
ought to be nothing but ſoap/ground and 
finely ſifted. But the makers. of it are, 
in general, of opinion that it requires 
Jome pleafant ” own! and that, to pro- 
duce this effect and balance the expence 
which the drying and grinding of 1t cauſe, 
about an equal quantity of orris will be 
- advantageous. Few of my readers, I ſup- 
poſe, are ignorant that from powdered. 
orris- root no lather whatever can be rai- 
ſed; and there are few likewiſe, I ſup- 
pole, who will not 5 ſup- 
plying the place of ſoap, it will leſſen the 
effect of a given quantity of ſhaving pow- 
der, and contribute conſiderably to dull 
the edge of the inſtrument. | FT 
- Shaving powder, or ſhaving paſte, when 
properly . is more eaſily and 
more quickly raiſed into a lather than a 
piece of firm ſoap, To ſome, perhaps, 
it will appear no inconſiderable ad- 
vantage that it will admit of the uſe of 
a ſoft and pleaſant bruſh; whereas hard 
ſoap, unleſs it is particularly moiſtened, 
1 5 a ſtiff one. 85 : 
he beſt manner of applying the lather 
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is a ſubject of conſiderable diſpute. Some 
perſons are of opinion that a bruſh is moſt 
Proper for this purpoſe; while others 
maintain that the hand alone is moſt ef- 


fectual. This important queſtion ſeems 
to me to reſolve itſelf ſimply into the queſ- 


tion of cleanlineſs; and, in this view of 
it, the preference will, probably, be given 


to the former method. | 


A ſubje& of much greater controverſy 


is whether the lather it{elf ſhould be raiſ- 
ed with a bruſh, or be produced by the 
action of the hand only. The minutiz of 


the latter method are, firſt, waſhing the 


' beard with water, then rubbing it with a 
piece of moiſtened ſoap, and afterwards, 
raiſing the ſoap into a lather by the imme- 
| diate application of the hand itſelf. This 
is called rubbing it in well ; and one would 

_ ſuppoſe, from the expreſſion, that the ad- 


mirers of this method imagined that, to 


ee it's full effect, the lather ſhould 
beard only. When a ſtiff beard is ſuffered 
to become very long, it may, indeed, be 
better to have recourſe to this method; 
but this is ſeldom the caſe with thoſe per- 


dient. 1 

The queſtion whether a ſhaving bruſh 
ſhould be hard or ſoft may be decided in 
the ſame manner. The extreme only of 
ſoftneſs can render a bruſh incapable of 
producing the proper effect. W 
As conſideration of much greater con- 

ä ſequence 


ſons who are moſt friendly to this expe- 


e rubbed into the ſkin, and not into the 
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ſequence 1s the 12 of lather which 
ſhould. be rubbed upon the beard pre- 
viouſly to the beginning of the oper- 
ation. To this the operator ſhould, in- 
dieed, be attentive; for in proportion to 
the greatneſs of the quantity will be the 
eaſe with which the beard 1s taken off, 
The injury which the edge of the razor 
receives from the operation will, alſo, be 
leſſened by rendering the hair as ſoft as 
poſſible; and this will afford a ſufficient 
compenſation for the difference of time 
which is required ſor this purpoſe. 
The majority of razor and razor-ſtrop- 
makers have recommended the practice 
of dipping the razor into hot water as 
Laſhes 2754 conducive to eaſe in ſhav- 
ing, I am happy 1n finding that the num- 
ber of it's advocates decreaſes daily; and 
that, on this ſubject at leaſt, the public has 
diſcovered the folly of believing in myſ- 


«of 


teries. The comfortable ſenſation which 
a warm razor cauſes, has, indeed, been 
gifted with wonderful properties. | 
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A TREATISE ON RAZORS, 35 
1 SECT. . Eo 
O the proper Method of wfng a Razor, 


THE proper method of uſing a razor 


can be acquired only by practice. But a 
little previous conſideration on a few par- 


ticulars will facilitate the acquiſition of it. 
Before the razor is applied to the face, 
that part of the ſkin, the hair of which is 
to be ſhaved firſt, ſhould be ſtretched 


T 
ſo eafily eſcaping the edge of the inſtru- 
ment. When this is done, the razor 


fhould be applied upon the ſkin in a flat 
ith a: conſiderable pos. 2 


polition, and Wʃ1I 
of preſſure The direction which it will 
then aſſume will be ſuch as to enable it to 
attack the hair at the root, and moſt 
quickly to produce the defired eſſect. 
Indeed, it is impoſſible to remove the 
beard completely without adopting either 


this method or a very bad one which 1 


ſhall ſoon mention. For, if the razor is 


not preſſed conſiderably upon the ſkin, 


the hair will bend down before it's edge, 
and the operation may be repeated with 


little effect upon the beard, till the {kin is 


complete rettet. 


Another method of applying a razor, 


and of which the moſt diſtinguiſhed ad- 
| VvVvocate 


* 


y We 


| b- by the fingers of the left hand. 
This fixes the hair, and 2 it from 
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vocate is Mr. Savicny *, is to raiſe the 
back of the razor, in a ſmall degree, from 
the ſkin, and, in this manner, enable it to 
attack the hair at the root. That it will 
do ſo in this direction, is admitted; but a- 
little conſideration will enable any one 
to perceive that the ſtroke of the razor 
(and this is of ſome conſequence) will be 
much ſhorter, that the difficulty of the 
operation and the injury which the edge 
XI the inſtrument receives will be much 
reater, and the ſkin much more fretted, 
5 this method of ſhaving than by that 
which I have before recommended. That 
the method alluded to cannot, on account 
of the nature of the ſurface, be adopted 
in all parts of the operation, 1s true; but 
it is true, alſo, that, where it can be adopt- 
ed, experience has fully aſſigned to it the 
advantages I have enumerated. The rea- 
der will recollect that, when the hair is re- 
moved from the lower part of his cheek, 
the ſenſation is leſs unpleaſant than when 
it is removed from the upper lip, for ex- 
ample; and a little reflection on it's cauſe 
will convince him of the propriety of a- 
dopting the method I recommend, (and 
which is practiſed by moſt of thoſe perſons 
who gain their livelihood by ſhaving) 
wherever it can be adopted. In one caſe, 
the razor acts on the principle which I 
-have endeavoured to eſtabliſh; in the 


* See the chapter on applying a razor in either the firft or 
laſt edition of his pamphlet. | | 1 
3 other, 


* 


other, on that which appears to me to be 
A bad one., 5 5 

i proces ko point out another defect 
in the management of a razor which 1s 
very general, and which very much di- 
miniſhes the power of the inſtrument. 
This is the cuſtom of direcking the edge 


in a ſtrait line towards that part of the 


beard on which it is intended to operate, 
Inſtead of drawing it obliquely down dur- 
ing the time of it's being puſhed forwards. 
The conſequence of this method 1s, athat 
one part only of the edge is brought to 
bear upon the object; whereas the prin- 
cCiple on which the inſtrument is formed 
is that of cutting, not by the direct appli- 


cation of weight or force, but by the 


uick ſucceſſion of it's teeth in the ſame 
direction and over the ſame part of the 
ſubſtance. But this matter has been ſo 


fully illuſtrated in the firſt * ſection of 


this treatiſe, that I conceive it ſufficient 
to direct thoſe, who are not aware of the 
importance of the error which I have 

inted out, to the reconſideration of what 


I have there advanced. In connection, 


however, with this ſubject, I muſt detain 
the reader a little longer to remark to him 
the ſuperiority which, in this view of the 
matter, the method of ſtropping I have 
recommended has over every other me- 
thod. If, indeed, it was right to expect 
a razor to cut by the direct application of 


dee pages 3 and 4. 
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38 A TREATISE ON RAZORS, 
it's edge to the object, and not by the 
uick fucceſſion of it's points on the ſame 
ſubſtance, the method of drawing the ra- 
zor ſtraitly from one end of the ſtrop to 
the other (a rule laid down by thoſe who 
have but little knowledge of the art, and 
a with ſubmiſſive thoughtleſſneſs 
y a conſiderable part of the public) 
would be, theoretically and 8 
the beſt. If, too, it was, in general, prac- 
ticable to direct the razor upwards during 
the operation of ſhaving, the general prac- 
tice of drawing it acroſs the ſtrop from 
the heel to the point would, conſequent- 
12 be well- founded. Indeed, I think 
at thoſe, who are the firm defenders of 
this mode of ſtropping a razor, ſhould: 
avow themſelves the determined cham- 
pions of the correſponding method of 
uſing it.— But, if, from a conſideration 
of the nature of the inſtrument and the 
principle of it's operation, my readers are 
convinced that it's power of cutting is in- 
creaſed by the quick ſucceſſion of it's 
teeth on the ſame ſubſtance, and by their 
meeting it inſtead of attaeking it ſideways, 
they will perceive, likewiſe, that, when 
they are formed downwards, and when 
the inſtrument itſelf is drawn down ob- 
liquely during the time of it's being puſhed 
forward, theſe points or teeth will, moſt 
eaſily and moſt advantageoufly, be brought 
to bear upon the object; and, of courle, 
that directing the razor obliquely acroſs 
the ſtrop from the point to the heel, is the 


þ 
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proper method of ſtropping it. Theſe 
circumſtances are as links of the ſame 
chain; and thoſe perſons, who admit the 
truth of the premiſes, muſt admit, like- 
Wiſe, the juſtneſs of the concluſion. 
When the operation of ſhaving is finiſh- 
ed, the inſtrument ſhould be wiped dry, 
that no ruſt may be formed upon it's edge. 
In any other part of it's ſurface, a little 
ruſt will affe dk only it's appearance; in 
this, it will conſiderably leſſen it's power 
of cutting. The only ſecure way of wip- 
ing the edge of a keen inſtrument is to di- 
re 1 towards Tr aer, 5 leather, and 
not (as is generally juppole rom it. 
N — the face 7 . cold 
water, as contributing moſt to ſtrengthen 
the ſkin, is moſt proper. 5 | 
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N articles, excluſively. 


They are all 


manufactured by Mr. KI x GSBURT, or under his own 
immediate direction; and are e intended to be, univer- 


ally, of the beſt 392 


Razors, 
Razor-STROPs, 
Comes Ir Io for 
' Razon- . 
Moves, ©. - 
Snaving CAKEs, 
SHAVING PowDER, 
SHAvinG PASTE, 
SHAvING-BRUsBEs, 
SHAVING Pouchks, and 
| SHAVING Cass, . 
larly convenient for travell- 
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TooTH- PowDER, 


PouchEs intended to bold 


tooth- bruſhes, with a box 
of a convenient form for 
tooth-powder, 


CasEs for the lame purpoſes, 
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is uſed; are circumſtances too well known, aud too ge 


tooth · bru 
Even death itſelf, in inſtances well authenticated, has been the 
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— TOOTH-BRUSHES. . 


FOLEY 4 


% 5 


SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE. 


1 — «tj 


I The ſubject of this advertiſement poſſeſſes, perhaps, a ſome- 


what greater degree of importance than, at the firſt view of it, 
y appear. That the common tooth- bruſhes, ſold for 3d. 
or 6d, each, are badly made and highly diſagreeable; that 
the hair, of which-they are compoſed, is in itſelf of the worſt 

quality, and rendered yet more unpleaſant by the whiting with 
which it is loaded under pretence of cleaning it, and which, 
partaking of the nature of lime, tends rapidly to deftroy it ; and 
that, from this cauſe, and the unſkilful manner in which it is 
put in, it becomes looſe in the mouth almoſt as frequently as it 


] 


regretted, to need more than merely to Tentiong 
this ſubject, the complaints of the public have been lon 
expreſſed, long acknowledged to be juſt, and little attended to. 
But it has not, perhaps, occurred to every one that the pyrchaſe - 
of theſe bruſhes, ſo low in price, but, at the ſame time, ſo low in 
value, has not even the ſanction of economy to recommend it; 
and that the uſe of them, which, from the looſeneſs and unclean- 
neſs of the hair, is in itſelf ſo truly diſagreeable, is likewiſe, in 
the end, highly expenſive, „„ . 


7 


— 


Independently, however, of theſe circumſtances, the writer 
of this addreſs can, with truth, bring forwards a conſideration 
of much greater conſequence. The looſeneſs of the hair in a 

fe has, ſometimes, produced effects truly ſerious. 


fatal conſequence. Such, then, is the importance of the ſeem- 


ingly humble ſubject of this advertifement, Such, too, is the 


writer's apolog ). N : | (/ 


From his own experience, and much more from the general 
approbation which the experience of others has produced, the 
advertiſer can, with confidence, recommend his bruſhes as 
calculated, in a high degree, to prevent theſe unpleaſant and 


. 


unhappy conſequences. Their ſuperiar excellence ariſes, _ 
partly, from the ſuperior quality of the materials which are uſe 
in the manufacture of them; for even the hair, the wire, a 


the wax itſelf, employed in the ſtruQure of theſe bruſhes, are 18 


much better than thoſe which contribute to compoſe the com- 


from ariſing ſolely from circumſtances fuch as theſe... Alitttfe 


more expence and a little more care would eaſily remove theſe 
common cauſes of complaint. TRE MANNER IN WHICH THE _ . 
HAIR OF THESE BRUSHES IS DRAWN IN demands a ſo much LES? 
greater portion of time and attention as to be utterly unattain= n- 
able at the common prices; and is, likewiſe, in itſelt ſo, peculiar <P 
as to have been, probably, unthought of, and moſt aſluredly | 
unattempted, by other manpfacturerss. F 
Does then, it may be aſked, the advertiſer mean to aſſert 
the perfect excellence of the bruſhes which he manufactures, 
and will he really engage that not one of thoſe which he ſells 
will, with truth, be liable to that charge ſo juſtly and ſo gener- 
ally preferred againſt others? No z—he cannot imitate the 
unbluſhing effrontery, ſo common, of claiming, without 
meriting, the praiſe of abſolute perfection; or affirm that, of 
the many thouſand bruſhes he manufactures, each is diſtin- | 
guiſhed by a ſuperior degree of excellence. Unfortunately, . 
the beſt wire will ſometimes break, or cut the hair which it 
was intended to ſecure. All, then, that he imagines himſelf 
juſtified in aſſerting is, that, in addition to their general neat- 
neſs, the hair of his bruſhes is drawn in ſo firmly as to inſure 
it's ſuperior durability ; and that, with few exceptions, each of 
them will laſt longer than a dozen or two of the common 
one: ET 6. 


In confirmation of this aſſertion, and as,-indeed, the utmoſt 
which he can ſay on this ſubject, he profeſſes himſelf ready to 
exchange, with pleaſure, ſuch of his bruſhes as become looſe in 
the courſe of fair uſe, and are returned to him for that purpoſe, 
From this number he excepts thoſe only which may appear ta 
| have been uſed with a toooth- powder or tincture in any degree 7 - 
vitriolic. / ; . FE e ; 


The price 1 is gd, and 18. eachs.— 


* Beſides the patterns in common uſe, there are ſome pecu- 99 


liar to the advertizer. There are, alſo, ſome particularly '% 
calculated for children, for the inſide of the mouth, for hollow 0 
teeth, &c. Orders, likewiſe, for bruſhes of any pattern will 
be executed at ſhort notice, | | 
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| COMFORT in SHAVING J 


For Sixpence a Year, by using 
 MECHI's 
Magic Razor Strop Paste, 


| | 1n Packets at 6d each with printed Instructions for use, 

* and for easy Shaving- 

| This is the cheapest and most effective Composition ever invented 
for giving a perſeet keen and smooth Edge to Razors, Penknives, and 

| Surgical Instruments- It may be applied to the oldest Razor Strops in 
an easy manner, and a 6d Cake will last for two or three years. By 

using it, tens of thousands have been relieved from pain, inconvenience, 

and loss of time, and it is patronized by the most eminent judges in 

various parts of the world 


5 MADE ONLY BY THE INVENTOR, 
. 7 MECHI, 
RAZOR MAKER, CUTLER, AND DRESSING CASE MAKER, 


| No. 130, Leadenhall Street, 
(rue little Shop exactly opposite the East India House Entrtnce) 


The best and cheapest Shop in London for superior Razors, Razors 
„Strops, Penknives, Table-knives and Scissors ; (every article is war- 


ranted or exchanged.) The best Penknives Is each; Scissors Is per 
pair; Razors 3s 6d each; Razor Strops 2s 28 6d 3s 6d 48 6d and 5s 6d 
. Excellent Table Knives at 9s 6d 11s 6d 12s 6d and upwards 


per dozen. 
All kinds of Soap, Brushes, and Shaving Apparatus. 
Old Nazors, Razor Strops, Table Knives, Scissors & Cutlery 
well Ground and Repaired daily. 
The best new Penknife Blades to old handles 9d. each. 


; ' Motice.—l. I. WECHI will remove in June next to larger Premises, 
No, 4, Le. denhall Street (ine fourth Louse from Corunill. 
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